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Do  You  Have  Your  Succession  Plan  Done? 

By  Bill  Campbell,  Farm  Management  Specialist 


M any  farm  families  have  been 
asking  these  questions: 

What  are  their  options  when  the 
time  comes  to  transfer  the  family 
farm  to  the  next  generation? 

How  can  parents  provide  equitably 
for  children  who  won’t  be  involved 
with  the  farm? 

Will  mom  and  dad  have  enough 
income  to  live  comfortably  in  retire- 
ment? 


These  families  share  a common 
dream  to  keep  the  farm  in  the  fam- 
ily and  ensure  it  remains  viable  for 
the  next  generation.  They  need  an- 
swers soon.  With  a median  age  of 
Alberta’s  59000  farmers  at  55  years, 
a generation  of  managers  is  nearing 
retirement  and  another  generation 
is  about  to  take  over.  Billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  farm  assets  are 
about  to  change  hands. 

There  are  no  easy  answers,  but  an- 
swers do  exist  — within  the  very 
families  who  are  looking  for  them. 
By  working  together,  the  generations 


can  achieve  a “succession  plan” 
that  is  tailored  specially  for 
their  personal  circumstances. 
Succession  requires  a strategy 
that  produces  a smooth  trans- 
fer of  ownership  and  manage- 
ment from  one  generation  to 
the  next.  It  takes  into  account 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  a farm 
family  while  addressing  many 
fundamental  issues  that  can  be 
very  divisive  if  they  are  not  dis- 
cussed and  resolved  before- 
hand. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


( Continued  from  page  1) 

Every  family  farm  should  have  a 
succession  plan.  A succession  plan 
describes  a families’  intentions  to 
transfer  management  responsibili- 
ties and  asset  ownership  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  It’s  an  un- 
derstanding between  members  of  a 
farming  family  that  spells  out  who 
gets  what  as  parents  slow  down, 
retire  and  eventually  die,  and  why  a 
family  believes  management  and 
assets  should  be  transferred  this 
way.  Every  family’s  succession  plan 
is  unique,  but  most  plans  share 
common  objectives: 

- How  to  transfer  a viable 
production  unit  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next. 

- How  to  provide  for  chil- 
dren who  do  not  receive  any  farm 
assets. 

- How  to  ensure  mom  and 
dad  have  sufficient  retirement  in- 
come. 

- How  to  accomplish 
these  goals  and  maintain  family 
harmony. 


The  key  ingredient  in  starting  a 
plan  is  family  communication. 
Parents  and  children  must  talk 
about  these  issues  and  consider 
professional  help  if  communica- 
tions hit  a roadblock. 


Once  your  family  has  discussed 
succession  goals,  where  do  you  go 
next?  There  are  dozens  of  ways  to 


realize  family  goals.  Look  at  the 
big  picture  first,  then  start  to 
explore  options  that  are  suited 
to  your  personal  circumstances. 
Identify  options  for  ownership 
of  assets,  business  arrange- 
ments, labor  allocations  and 
financing  the  transfer  of  assets. 
Options  can  include  step  by 
step  process,  gradually  phasing 
in  the  next  generation  over  sev- 
eral years. 

Even  though  families  talk  about 
goals  and  succession  options, 
written  plans  are  a must.  Put- 
ting pen  to  paper  focuses  on 
exacdy  how  the  family  intends 
to  transfer  management,  labor 
and  ownership.  Keep  in  mind 
that  a succession  plan  can  still 
evolve  over  time.  Something 
that  is  drafted  today,  could  be 
amended  years  from  now  as 
families  grow  and  circum- 
stances change.  A written  plan 
provides  a framework  for  that 
flexibility.  Succession  is  a proc- 
ess - not  an  event  - so  flexibility 
is  a key  component  of  each 
plan  and  a family’s  succession 
strategy. 

Your  draft  succession  plan 
should  be  shown  to  experts 
such  as  lawyers,  accountants, 
financial  and  agricultural  spe- 
cialists. Each  professional  can 
give  advice  on  the  specifics  of 


your  plan  and  may  introduce 
options  you  haven’t  considered. 
After  your  family  has  reviewed 
feedback  from  professionals  and 
you’ve  made  any  modifications, 
it’s  time  to  begin  the  transition. 
The  longer  a family  delays  imple- 
menting their  succession  plan, 
the  greater  the  danger  that  it 
might  not  get  done.  Once  you 
have  gotten  this  far,  go  with  it. 

Succession  professionals  recom- 
mend regular  reviews  to  ensure 
objectives  are  being  met  and  that 
circumstances  have  not  changed. 
It  is  important  to  get  as  many 
things  right  initially,  but  that 
does  not  mean  you  can  never 
change  it.  Many  things  can  hap- 
pen that  could  influence  the 
shape  of  a succession  plan  over 
time:  family  structure  might 
change  through  births,  deaths, 
marriages  or  divorce;  someone 
might  change  their  mind  about 
their  role  in  the  family  farm;  and 
financial  circumstance  might 
change,  for  the  better  or  possibly 
the  worst. 

Further  information  is  available 
on  CDROM  “Putting  It  On  The 
Table”  and  companion  booklet 
from  Agricultural  Business  Man- 
agement Branch  for  $25  + GST. 
Call  toll-free  using  RITE(3 10- 
0000)  and  ask  for  5564240. 


Check  Your  Fall  Seeded  Canola  Early 
By  Roger  Andreiuk,  Cereal  & Oilseed  Crops  Specialist 


s your  fall  seeded  canola  his- 
tory?? That’s  a question  on 
the  minds  of  many  producers  who 
seeded  canola  this  past  fall.  This 
coming  spring  will  tell  the  tale.  In 
all  likelihood  the  canola  should  do 
just  fine.  Most  of  the  fall  seeded 
canola  went  in  the  ground  just 
prior  to  freeze-up,  which  is  the  best 
time  so  far.  There  was  no  thawing 
of  the  ground  after  October  30  so 
the  seed  should  not  have  germi- 


nated. 

Once  spring  comes  you  can  assess 
the  stand  and  decide  if  its  worth 
keeping  or  should  be  reseeded. 

Check  your  fall  seeded  fields  early 
for  emerged  canola  plants.  Pro- 
ducers participating  in  the  fall 
seeding  survey  noted  emergence  as 
early  as  April  15  and  as  late  as 
May  15.  Before  you  make  a deci- 


sion keep  an  eye  on  your  stand 
for  about  10  days  after  you  note 
first  emergence.  The  plants  that 
come  out  during  this  period  are 
likely  the  ones  that  will  be 
around  for  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son. 

Do  an  in-depth  assessment  of 
the  canola  seedlings.  Pull  out 
all  the  seedlings  in  a square 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


(Continued  from  page  2) 
yard  or  some  defined  area 
and  check  each  plant  for  signs 
of  vigorous  growth.  Be  sure 
to  have  a close  look  at  the 
roots  and  check  for  signs  of 
seedling  blight. 

It  would  be  good  to  have  a 
minimum  of  6 to  7 healthy, 
vigorous  plants  per  square 
foot  (54  - 63  per  square  yard). 
Lower  plant  densities  have 
produced  respectable  yields  as 
long  as  the  plants  were  vigor- 
ous and  weed  populations 
were  very  low  or  controlled 


very  early.  If  weed  competi- 
tion is  low  than  a healthy 
stand  of  4 plants  per  square 
foot  would  still  be  adequate 
and  would  likely  yield  more 
than  if  the  field  was 
reseeded.  A Melfort  Agri- 
culture Canada  study 
found  that  reseeded  plots 
yielded  less  than  half  of 
low  density  plots  that  were 
not  reseeded.  The 
reseeded  plots  had  higher 
plant  populations,  however, 
the  increased  stand  density 
did  not  compensate  for 
later  seeding  dates  when  it 


came  to  yield  production. 
If  weeds  are  a problem 
and  emergence  is  thin 
with  unhealthy  seedlings 
it  may  be  best  to  reseed. 
Assessing  the  canola  stand 
is  a judgement  call  and  it 
would  be  worth  while  to 
have  your  local  Crop  Spe- 
cialist help  you  out  with 
stand  assessment. 

Is  your  fall  seeded  canola 
history?  - this  spring  will 
tell! 


Learning  the  Ropes  ...In  Your  Organization 

By  Cindy  Bishop,  Rural  Development  Specialist-Organizations 


A 

jL  Vre  you  a director,  mem- 
ber or  volunteer  for  an  agricul- 
ture/rural-based  organization? 
If  so,  how  did  you  learn  the 
ropes  — policies,  procedures, 
roles  and  responsibilities,  tied 
to  your  position? 

Progressive  organizations  orien- 
tate and  train  their  people. 
They  capitalize  on  the  experi- 
ence, skills,  and  knowledge  of 
individuals.  Moreover,  they 
facilitate  learning  with  verbal 
information  and  by  providing 
written  references.  With  the 
information  needed  to  succeed 
close  at  hand,  directors/ 
members/volunteers  perform 
well  and  they  enjoy  what 
they’re  doing. 

Not  all  of  us  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  4-H  experience 
or  coaching  in  this  area. 
There’s  no  reason  to  despair  if 
you’re  new  or  a little  rusty 
when  it  comes  to  organiza- 
tional work.  Your  local  volun- 
teer centre,  public  library,  or 
district  office  of  Alberta  Agri- 
culture are  “power  houses”  of 
information  and  assistance. 


* 

To  the  point: 

“Success  By  Design  ” 
Factsheet  Series 

At  the  District  Office  of  Al- 
berta Agriculture  in  Leduc  we 
have  a variety  of  factsheets 
that  will  ease  your  comfort 
and  increase  your  ability  to 
function  well  in  your  organiza- 
tion. 

♦ Working  with  Volunteers 

♦ Effective  Meetings 

♦ Effective  Committees 

♦ Effective  Leadership 

♦ Guidelines  for  Conduct- 
ing Business  in  a Meeting 

Coming  Soon, 

♦ Promoting  Your  Organi- 
zation’s Activities 

♦ Program  Planning  for 
Organizations 

♦ Motivation  and  Leader- 
ship 

♦ Representing  Your  Or- 


ganization — Being  a 
Delegate 

♦ Roles  and  Responsibili- 
ties of  Directors 

Topics  Under  Development, 

♦ Preventive  Maintenance 
for  Organizational  Vi- 
ability 

♦ Performance  Evaluation 
for  Staff 

♦ Performance  Evaluation 
of  Board  Directors 

♦ Performance  Evaluation 
of  Volunteers 

♦ Involving  the  Commu- 
nity in  Decision-Making 

The  above  factsheets  are  free 
for  the  asking.  If  you’d  like 
to  explore  any  of  these  topics 
further,  contact  me  — Cindy 
Bishop.  I’m  a Rural  Devel- 
opment Specialist  working 
with  Organizations.  I’d  be 
glad  to  help  you  with  organ- 
izational and  leadership  skill 
development.  We’re  Work- 
ing with  You  to  Plan,  Lead, 
Achieve! 
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Hello  There! 

By  Bob  Buchanan,  Ag  Water  Specialist 


A 

xl.s  mentioned  in  the  fall 
issue  of  the  newsletter,  I am  a 
new  specialist  working  out  of 
the  Leduc  office.  Please  allow 
me  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce myself. 

On  or  about  October  1,  my 
family  and  I crash  landed  at 
Leduc  - not  at  the  airport  but  at 
our  new  home  in  amongst  a 
mountain  of  boxes.  My  office 
situation  was  about  the  same 
piles  of  boxes.  So  fir  the  Leduc 
staff  have  been  treating  me  roy- 
ally - without  the  red  carpet 
treatment  of  course.  My  wife 
and  I are  enjoying  the  City  of 
Leduc  and  watching  all  the 
plane  traffic.  The  noise  of  the 
trains  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  is  another  matter. 


For  the  past  15  years,  I have 
been  working  as  an  Ag  Water 
Specialist  out  of  the  Northwest 


Regional  Office  in  Barrhead. 
As  a result  of  my  move  to  Le- 
duc, I will  also  be  providing 
information  on  water  related 
issues  in  the  Northeast  Re- 
gion of  the  province. 

What  do  I do?  As  an  exten- 
sion specialist,  my  primary 
work  is  to  provide  technical 
information  on  rural  water 
issues  to  agricultural  produc- 
ers, producer  association, 
other  agriculture  specialists, 
counties  and  municipalities  as 
well  as  other  government 
agencies.  A few  of  the  activi- 
ties I regularly  involved  with 
include: 

• troubleshooting  problems 
with  wells  and  dugouts 

• providing  recommenda- 
tions on  water  treatment 
systems  to  improve  well 
and  dugout  water  quality 

• providing  information  on 
groundwater  and  surface 


water  supply  for  new  and 
expanding  intensive  live- 
stock operations 

• designing  farmstead  and 
pasture  water  systems 

• providing  information  on 
livestock  waste  manage- 
ment to  protect  rural  water 
sources 

• demonstrations  and  ap- 
plied 

• research  projects 

Like  other  extension  special- 
ists, I provide  this  informa- 
tion to  clients  via  farm  and 
office  calls,  phone  calls,  meet- 
ings and  workshops,  as  well  as 
publications  and  newsletters. 

If  I can  be  of  assistance  to 
you,  please  call  me  at  986- 
8985.  I look  forward  to  meet- 
ing some  new  clients  and  also 
renewing  some  old  acquain- 
tances in  the  Leduc  County. 


Agriculture  Financial  Services  Corporation 

Insurance:  986-4088  Lending:  986-0999  Fax:  986-1085 


Insurance  Division: ValHensch 

Carol  Ohm 
Karen  Brenneis 

Lending  Division: Garry  Poffenroth 


Agriculture 
Financial  Services 
Corporation 


Lending 


AFSC  has  announced  that  it 
will  consider  quick  injections 
of  cash  to  qualified  applicants 
under  the  Developing  Farmer 
Loan  Program  and  will  proc- 
ess FIDP  claims  to  hog  pro- 
ducers on  a priority  basis. 
FIDP  applications  should  be 
available  at  the  District  Office 


by  the  latter  part  of  January. 

In  most  cases,  security  will  be 
taken  on  the  developing 
farmer  loans.  Loans  up  to 
$15, (XX)  will  require  a promis- 
sory note  and  loans  up  to 
$50,000  could  be  made  with  a 
loan  agreement.  Minimum 
equity  levels  are  also  required. 


Interest  and  principle  pay- 
ments may  be  deferred  for  up 
to  2 years.  However,  there  is 
NO  interest  free  period,  de- 
spite some  misinformation 
provided  by  the  media. 


Insurance 


Forage  Insurance  is  designed 
to  compensate  farmers  for 
production  losses  due  to  dam- 
age caused  by  natural  perils. 
Insured  perils  include 
drought,  excess  moisture,  hail, 
wind  frost,  insect  infestations, 
plant  disease,  fire  caused  by 
lightning  (in  the  field  - not 


stack  or  yard ),  winterkill  after 
the  crop  has  been  insured  for 
one  year,  and  unfavourable 
weather  preventing  harvest 
prior  to  October  15th.  Loss  is 
determined  over  the  entire  acre- 
age of  a crop  category.  Produc- 
tion of  one  crop  may  offset  a 
production  shortfall  on  another 


crop  in  the  same  category. 
Pasture  settlements  are  de- 
termined on  an  area  basis, 
based  on  clippings  from  cage 
sites  representing  insured 
crops. 


The  All  Risk  Crop  Insurance  rates  for  1999  should  be  available  in  early  March.  Please  call  the  office  at 
9864088  for  more  information. 


Insurance  Deadlines  for  ‘99 

February  28.  1999 

• last  day  to  apply,  change  or  cancel 
your  Forage  Insurance 

April  30.  1999 

• last  day  to  apply,  change  or  cancel 
your  All  Risk  Crop  Insurance 

• those  wanting  to  pasture  insured 
hayland  after  April  30  must  notify  their 
local  AFSC  office 


• those  changing  insured  commu- 
nity pasture  acres  must  notify  their 
local  AFSC  office 

Mav  31.  1999 

• last  day  to  amend  or  cancel  in- 
sured forage  crop  acreage  due  to 
plow  down  for  premium  refund  or 
change  in  land  ownership 

Tune  20.  1999 

• “Report  of  Seeded  Crops”  must 
be  filed  within  10  days  of  the  date 
you  complete  seeding  or  June  20, 


whichever  is  earlier 

Tune  23.  1999 

• Last  day  to  report  unseeded 
acreage 

Tune  25.  1999 

• Crop  and  Forage  premium  pay- 
ments received  by  this  date  qualify 
for  cash  discount 

• “Report  of  Seeded  Crops”  filed 
between  June  20  and  June  25  will 
be  accepted,  subject  to  a $50  late 
filing  fee 


Of  Interest... 

LEDUC  COUNTY 
Agricultural  Services  Depart- 
ment 

We  are  now  in  a new  year  and 
busy  planning  for  our  upcoming 
summer  programs.  The  main 
goal  of  the  Leduc  County  Agri- 
cultural Services  Department  is 
to  encourage  the  sustainability 
of  agriculture  through  informa- 
tion, program  support,  produc- 
tion and  profitability  in  the 
county.  Currendy,  our  main 
programs  are  as  follows: 

Weed  Control  is  performed 
roadside  of  approximately  1600 
miles  of  local  roads  and  350 
miles  of  secondary  roadways, 
along  with  a number  of  other 
sites  within  the  county.  Inspec- 
tions are  performed  on  private 
lands,  municipal  roads,  provin- 
cial highways  and  railways  for 


the  restriction  and  control  of 
the  spread  of  weeds,  insects  and 
diseases.  The  Agricultural 
Fieldman  and  Assistant  Agricul- 
tural Fieldman  provide  informa- 
tion about  weeds  and  recom- 
mendations for  control  meas- 
ures to  county  residents. 

Through  the  AESA  (Alberta 
Environmentally  Sustainable 
Agriculture)  Program  we  keep 
farmers  informed  about  advan- 
tages of  tillage  techniques,  field 
shelter  belts,  forage  manage- 
ment, alternative  livestock  wa- 
tering and  watershed  protection 
and  other  environmentally  sus- 
tainable farming  practices. 

Horticulture  advice  is  available 
to  Leduc  County  residents  and 
on  site  visits  and  recommenda- 
tions may  be  scheduled  during 
the  growing  season. 


Pest  Control  is  provided  to 
assist  Leduc  County  property 
owners  with  the  control  of 
problem  wildlife  (coyotes  and 
beavers).  Assistance  is  pro- 
vided through  training  and 
education  and  the  services  of  a 
Pest  Control  Officer. 

We  have  a wide  variety  of 
rental  equipment  to  assist  Le- 
duc County  residents.  Our 
inventory  includes  a mobile 
cattle  scale  and  cattle  squeeze, 
a grain  weigh  wagon  and  a vari- 
ety of  herbicide  spraying  equip- 
ment ranging  from  backpack 
sprayers  to  200  gallon  units.  A 
tree  planter  and  a plastic 
mulch  applicator  are  also  avail- 
able as  well  as  a variety  of  live 
traps  for  small  pests  such  as 
skunks. 


Agricultural  Service  Board  Mem- 
bers: 

Ed  Chubocha,  Chairman 
Dennis  Samecki,  Vice  Chairman 
Rex  Adam,  Paul  Bryant,  Bill 
Cowan,  Ruth  Harrison,  Don  Mo- 
sicki 

Staff  members: 

Rick  Thomas,  Agricultural  Field- 
man  955-6415 

Curtis  Henkelmann,  Assistant 
Agricultural  Fieldman  9554540 
Bill  Abercrombie,  Pest  Control 
Officer 

Lucinda  Melnikel,  Agricultural 
Services  Secretary 

For  more  information  on  all  our 
programs  and  rental  equipment, 
please  contact  the  Agricultural 
Services  office  at  955-3555. 


National  Library  of  Canada 
Bibliotheque  nationale  du  Canada 


3 3286  51596  1296 


Prairie  Water  News 

This  newsletter  provides  information  for  rural  people  on  wide  range  of  water  re- 
lated issues.  A new  issue  is  now  available  in  our  office. 


April  20,  1999  - Wetaskiwin  Wayside  Inn  April  22,  1999  - Lakedell  Centre 
Contact  Alberta  Agriculture  Wetaskiwin  (361-1240)  for  more  information. 
Celebrating  it’s  15th  year,  Spring  Tune-Up  offers  a fun  day  away  from  the  farm. 
Come  out  and  enjoy  the  day  with  friends  and  neighbours,  and  learn  something  too. 
More  details  on  this  very  popular  event  will  be  available  soon! 


Spring  Tune-Up  1999  ...A  Farm  Women's  Conference 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1999  Variety  Update  - March  4th,  1999,  9:30-4i00pm 

Contact  Alberta  Agriculture  Wetaskiwin  (361-1240),  Lacombe  (782-3301),  or  Innisfail  (227-6565)  for  more  information  or  to  regis- 
ter. 

This  one-day  session,  sponsored  by  Eckville  Co-op  will  cover  all  the  current  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  canola  and  winter 
cereals  that  you  may  want  to  consider  planting  in  1999. 


1999  “Sheep  Sweepstakes” 

May  22,  23  1999 

Everyone  that  is  involved  with  or  interested  in  Sheep  is  invited  to  Millet  “The  Prettiest  Litde  Town”  in  Alberta  to  attend  the  1999 
“Sheep  Sweepstakes”.  For  more  information,  call  Barry  Cook  at  780-387-3552. 


Now  Available  at  Leduc  District  office? 

• Varieties  of  Cereal  & Oilseed  Crops  for  Alberta  - 1999 

• Varieties  of  Perennial  Hay  and  Pasture  Crops  for  Alberta  1999 

• 1999  Cropping  Alternatives 

-this  factsheet,  available  for  Black  as  well  as  Grey  Luvisol  soil  zones,  illustrates  costs  and  returns  per  acre  and  com 
pare  yours  to  the  industry  average. 

Stop  by  or  call  986-8985  to  order  today! 


HIT  IT! 

Visit  Alberta  Agriculture  Website  at  http://www.agric.gov.ab.ca  or  feel  free  to  come  into  Leduc  District  Office  for  client  access  to 
“The  Greatest  Agriculture  Web  Site  in  the  World ” at  our  kiosk.  It’s  a fast,  easy  and  cheap  way  to  access  a wide  variety  of  ag-food  and 
farming  information.  Remember,  if  it’s  about  AG  - its  he re! 

Ropin’  the  Web  has  everything  you  need  to  stay  on  top  of  your  agribusiness. 


